BENTHAM

But in his later years and more advanced studies, he
fell into a Latin or German structure of sentence,
foreign to the genius of the English language. He could
not bear, for the sake of clearness and the reader's ease,
to say, as ordinary men are content to do, a little more
than the truth in one sentence, and correct it in the
next. The whole of the qualifying remarks which he
intended to make, he insisted upon imbedding as
parentheses in the very middle of the sentence itself.
And thus the sense being so long suspended, and
attention being required to the accessory ideas before
the principal idea had been properly seized, it became
difficult, without some practice, to make out the train
of thought. It is fortunate that so many of the most
important parts of his writings are free from this
defect. We regard it as a reductio ad dbsurdum of Ms
objection to poetry. In trying to write in a manner
against which the same objection should not lie, he
could stop nowhere short of utter unreadableness, and
after all attained no more accuracy than is compatible
with opinions as imperfect and one-sided as those of
any poet or sentimentalist breathing. Judge then in
what state literature and philosophy would be, and
what chance they would have of influencing the mul-
titude, if his objection were allowed, and all styles of
writing banished which would not stand his test.

We must here close this brief and imperfect view of
Bentham and his doctrines; in which many parts of the
subject have been entirely untouched, and no part
done justice to, but which at least proceeds from an
intimate familiarity with his writings, and is nearly the
first attempt at an impartial estimate of his character
as a philosopher, and of the result of his labours to the
world.
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